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Lu flights of singing-birds went by 
The cheerful hours of girlhood’s day, 
When in my native bowers, 


Of simple buds and flowers, 


as 
‘Sue 
es 
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ike 


1 ee nMexS\) They wove a crown and hail’d me Queen of May. 
Y/ () mo 


Like airy sprites the lasses came, 
Spring’s offering at my feet to lay; 
The crystal from the fountain, 
The green-bough from the mountain, 
They ae to cheer-and shade the Queen of May. 


Around the May-pole on the green, 
In fairy ring they tripp’d away; 
All merriment and pleasure, 
To chords of tuneful measure, 


They bounded by the happy Queen of May. 


Though years have pass’d and time has strewn 
My raven locks with flakes of gray, 
Fond memory brings the hours 
Of buds and blossom-showers, 


When in girlhood I was crown’d the Queen of May. 
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For the New Mirror. 
A SHORT CHAPTER ON 
VARIOUS MATTERS AND THINGS. 


We have a friend, and we are proud of the privilege of 
claiming him as such; he is an elderly man, upwards of 
sixty, tall and thin; his hair is gray and his visage wrinkled, 
but his voice is very sweet, and his manner kind: when- 
ever he enters a house the hostess’ countenance brightens 
as she rises to welcome “good Mr. Maynard.” Children 
love him ; and, seated on his knee, will listen attentively for 
hours together, to his seemingly inexhaustible fund of 
childish lore ; the young baby crows with joy when it sees 
him, while its elder brothers and sisters seek his advice and 
censolation in all their little difficulties and trouble; old 
and young respect and love him, for they feel that he is a 
good and useful member of society; the poor, too, bless 
him, for he who is beloved by children must have a good 
and pure heart, and such will never turn aside from the 
wants and miseries of others: always kind and cheerful, 
and knowing that all men are his friends, a happy man is 
Mr. Maynard. Doubtless in his dreams troops of children 
dance around him gayly, cheering his path through life with 
laugh and song and merry shout; while ever and anon 
some fair young maiden takes him by the hand, and sweet. 
ly smiling, thanks him for the kindness he has shown her 
in times past; for, loving and loved, Mr. Maynard holds 
the even tenor of his course, doing good to all he meets. 
Never can he be lone and friendless, old bachelor though 
he be. 

Mr. Maynard, however, is an exception to the general 
rule : for the most part, we do verily belieye that the mar- 
ried man alone stands a fair chance of true and rational 
happiness ; we go still farther, and hold that where a mar- 
ried man is unhappy, he alone is to blame, for he has either 
married for money, or neglected to act according to the 
golden rule of “bear and forbear,” in either of which 
cases we opine that he deserves to suffer misery®unmiti- 
gated. 

But, alas! it is not very easy for some men to get mar- 
ried ; there’s John Sherwood, for instance, (you @on’t 
know him, perhaps, but that’s of no consequence,) noy 


nature evidently intended him for a bachelor ; he can never | 


muster courage to “ pop the question ;” he dreads the very 
thought of paying a visit, and looks on an invitation to a 
party as a serious misfortune, for he is, poor fellow! 
bashful man, and can never find anything to talk about ex- 
cept among intimate friends. He was, not long since, in. 
vited to the wedding of an old acquaintance and felt that 
he must accept; he accordingly went, the ceremony was 
over, and John, having most signally failed in his attempt 
at saying something pretty to the bride, was in full retreat 
towards the door, when the bridegroom seized him by the 
arm. 

“ Jack, my dear boy, don’t be in a hurry; let me pre- 
sent you to my cousin, Miss Bell. Joanna, this is the friend 
of whom you have so often heard me speak, my old col- 
lege crony, Mr. Sherwood !” 

A very pretty girl was Joanna ; her eyes were bright and 
sparkling, her mouth small and well formed, teeth white 
and regular, hair dark and glossy; she had, too, a good 
figure, and her dress was perfect in its neatness and sim- 
plicity ; all this Sherwood discovered while looking for 
his voice and ideas. 

** Do, Miss Bell, have mercy on me, and tell me what to 
talk about !” 

Joanna laughed merrily, well she might. 











“Indeed, Mr. Sherwood, if the occasion does not in- 
spire you, I cannot.” 

“Well, the occasion ; should one feel sad or happy at a 
wedding ?” 

“* Mercy, what a question! I cannot conceive the possi- 
bility of one’s being sad at a wedding ; feel happy, at least 
look happy by all means.” 

“ Think, Miss Bell, what——” 

How much more Sherwood might have said we know 
not, but one of his gloves bursting at the moment, he blush- 
ed violently, became confused, and without even a passing 
bow quit Joanna and the house instanter. 

Sherwood’s is by no means a solitary case; he has 
many brothers in misfortune, men of sense and attain- 
ments, but cursed with mauvaise honte ; these unfortunates 
may readily be recognized by their persevering silence and 
grave countenances; at a party they generally keep near 
the wall or conceal themselves in the corners, but one is 
sometimes driven from his fastness and compelled to join 
in the dance, and when this happens truly is his patience to 
be pitied! Happy is she if Orson thrust not his foot through 
the light drapery of her dress! thrice happy if, at supper, 
he baptize her not in preserves and cream! Should he at- 
tempt to converse, how bald and disjointed his talk, how 
desperate his efforts to seem. at ease! and what is the ex- 
cuse of this class of men? that they cannot find anything 
to talk about with strangers! They are at a loss for conver- 
sation ? yes, because they will not stoop to pick up the 
materials which are so plentifully scattered around ; they 
certainly have the same opportunities as others, but they 
will not take the same pains ; is not this true ? Do not you, 
reader, know some persons who are incessant talkers ; to 
whom nothing comes amiss, whose preternatural “ gift of 
speech” forces them to say something, no matter how 
little they may know of the subject they are discussing ; 
and who will oftentimes advance the greatest absurdities 
with an air of plausibility well calculated to deceive the 
unwary ? 

One of this class, an acquaintance of ours, strenuously 
insists that on board a ship of war, the officers should as. 
sociate with the crew and treat them as equals; that pun. 
ishment and discipline should be abolished, and the doc. 
trine of implicit obedience buried in oblivion! We have 
heard him, time and again, maintain these doctrines with 
the utmost obstinacy; he says, “ this is a free country ; 
God made all men free and equal, and never intended the 
poor sailor to be a slave ;” and, clothed in words innumer- 
able, is this one argument brought forward, horse, foot and 
dragoon. Proteus-like, it assumes the form of either as the 
occasion may seem to demand, it need scarcely be added 
that our “advocate of sailors’ rights” has confined his 
maritime explorations to voyages in the Fulton ferry-boats. 
But it is not only thus that he can talk; high and enno. 
bling sentiments flow freely from his lips, with only one 
draw-back, that the sense is smothered in a torrent of 
words. 

Fearing that the latter charge may be laid at our door, 
reader, we will for the present say adieu. T. T. T 





Love, like the flower that courts the sun’s kind ray, 
Will flourish only in the smiles of day ; 

Distrust’s cold air the generous plant annoys, 

And one chill blight of dire contempt destroys. 

Oh shun, my friend, avoid that dangerous coast, 
Where peace expires, and fair affection’s lost ; 

By wit, by grief, by anger urg’d, forbear 

The speech contemptuous, and the scornful air. 
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THE GIPSY’S STAR. 
A TALE OF THE ABRUZZO. 


CHAPTER V.—CONCLUDED. 


A TWELVEMONTH had passed away, and many mingled 
sounds of song and dance, and the light laugh of unrestrained 
glee, echoed round the old towers of the Castell di Mirialva ; 
gay banners fluttered in the mountain-breeze from the lofty 
battlements, and the hillside swarmed with merry groups of 
peasants, who were eagerly watching the approach of a distant 
cavalcade, impatient to hail the first-born of their liege lady, 
the heir of the Conradini. 

It was the anniversary of the festival of the Annunziata, and 
chosen by Constanza for the day that was to give the mother 
church one other member in her newborn son. 

“TI choose this day,” said Constanza to her lord, “ for it was 
on this day I met the mendicant palmer in the church of the 
Annunziata ; but, though I love right well the gentle name of 
Luigi, yet shall this boy be called Ovidio, in remembrance of 
the spot where I staid to list my fair fortune.” 

The lady had her will, and it was her return from the con- 
vent the assembled vassals so eagerly abided. As the gay 
cortege approached the foot of the hill, Constanza turned her 
palfrey from the side of her infant’s litter, and, calling to her 
lord to follow, gayly galloped over the yielding sward towards 
Gli Fonti d’ Amore. 

Together they reined up upon its margin; Constanza fondly 
pressed the hand of Luigi, and pointing to the rich olives 
whose branches swept the waters, she told how upon that spot 
her startled eye first rested on the dark form of the Zingaro. 
She waved her hand to hasten some of the approaching guests, 
when a female advanced from the thick shade of the trees, 
and, laying her finger impressively on her lip, motioned the 
conte to be gone, glancing at the same time upwards amid the 
branches. Following the direction of her look, the conte 
caught sight of the dark visage of the Zingaro, with finger on 
lip, just visible for an instant through the thick foliage. On 
this, whispering his discovery to Constanza, they quickly 
turned together and stayed the advance of their gentle follow- 
ers. Loud shouts from the hill, at the same moment, bespoke 
the reception of Mirialva’s future lord amid his happy vassals. 

“ Let us hasten to thank the honest knaves,”’ said the conte, 
and in a moment quickly hounded each steed onward towards 
the castello. 

The day was devoted to sumptuous festivity. At length 
the sounds of revelry were hushed ; the banqueters, wearied 
with the fulness of their joys, were buried in profound repose. 
In the silence of their chamber, the conte and his fair wife, at 
length left alone, marvelled on their strange vision of that 
morning ; for from the time he bade them farewell in the palace 
of the Conradini, no word of the eagerly sought Zingaro had 
reached their ears. The fond mother bent above the couch of 
her sleeping boy, and loudly prayed all evil might be averted 
from his innocent head, when—“ Hark !"’—the soft notes of 
music rose through the air. Imagining it to be a gallant device 
of their guests, or some rustic serenade, the conte and lady 
left their chamber, and advanced to that very window whence, 
twelve months before, they had so fearfully descended. 


The night was close and calm, and the casement stood open 
to court the lazy air. Looking out to greet the serenaders, they 
recognized at once, standing in the shade below, the figures 
of the Zingaro and the dark young maiden. She was seated 
on the rude bench at the foot of the tower; before her lay a 
huge hound of the mountain breed, and by her side stood her 
companion, his rude guitar in his hand. The count was about 
to address them, but motioning for silence, the Zingaro spoke 
in a low tone to the girl— 

“Sing, Zea, sing to them the song of joy, made more wel- 
come from thy lips ; sing to them the song of our last parting.” 

He pointed impressively towards the distant horizon’s edge, 


-and then softly swept the strings of his guitar ; while, raising 


her dark eyes towards Constanza, the maiden obeyed, and 


* sang the 


2 











PROPHECY. 
“ Lapy, look from thy bower on high, 

Look on yonder western sky, 

Look o’er tree, o’er tower, and fountain, 
Where the silver cloud sits on the mountain. 
Look, lady, look, and mark the star, 
Beaming so lightly from afar ; 

That star is a herald bearing joy 

To thee and thy sleeping cherub boy. 

I mark’d the day, I watch’d the hour, 

Ive read its errand, know its power ; 

It bears to that boy who cradled lies 

All of good beneath the skies. 

Success in love, in peace, in war, 

High fame, and.honour brings yon star ; 
Happy mother, now rest thee well, 

His fortune’s read! Farewell—farewell !”’ 


Never again did the wild form of lo Zingaro cross the path 
of the Conradini, nor ever after this hour did the plaintive 
melody of his guitar awake the night. 





THE GRISETTE.—a story OF PARIS. 


At the period we were studying medicine in the French 
capital, in one of the mansardes that were situated at the top 
of our hotel—displaying those eccentric varieties of sloping 
walls and ceilings, that only pertain to cocklofis in England— 
resided one of the prettiest little girls we ever saw while we 
lived at Paris. We had noticed her from the first day of our 
arrival ; but we had never entered into conversation with her, 
although it was frequently our lot to meet her on the staircase 
in the morning, as she was about “ cherchante son petit godet 
de creme, et sa domi-once de cafe ;” such being, according to 
the experienced and veracious Paul de Kock, the first daily 
business of a Parisian grisette. It so chanced that we owed 
our introduction to her own hospitality, which took place un- 
der the following circumstances. 

The two principal resorts of the dance-loving “ jeunes gens ”’ 
of Paris, are Constant’s and Tonnelier’s. The former is a 
handsome stone building, with a spacious and elegant salon 
on its first floor, capable of accommodating three or four hun- 
dred people. The room is brilliantly illuminated with gas, 
and adorned with statues and looking-glasses; and round its 
side a number of little tables are arranged, for those who pre- 
fer quietly sitting and sipping their wine, at twelve sous a-bot- 
tle, while they watch the mazes of the quadrille and waltz. 
On danse a la belle etoile, chez Tonnelier ; and, consequently, 
this guinguetee only does for summer weather. The piece of 
ground appropriated to Terpsichore is smoothly gravelled, and 
lighted by a quantity of lamps suspended from wires stretch- 
ing across the garden. Cabinets particuliers, for dinner and 
flirtation, surround the enclosure, with alcoves beneath them, 
similar to the supper-boxes at Vauxhall ; and at both places the 
band is composed of ten or a dozen performers, who make a 
demand of five sous for each quadrille. 

The balls of the Barriere du Mont Parnasse were one of 
our most constant haunts at Paris. The Chaumiere, on the 
boulevard of the same name, was all very well in its way ; 
but if you did not know a great many of the company, you 
were not likely to procure many partners. At the iere, 
however, there was a greater freedom of introduction, added 
to which, you saved the few francs which your billet d’entree 
to Tivoli or Ranelagh would have cost you. Many, many 
happy and careless evenings have we passed there ; the waltz, 
the wine, and the music, alike lending their powerful auxil- 
iaries to our excitement: and many times have we returned 
we hardly knew how—five in a citadine, or three in a cab, 
awaking the lazy echoes of the Rue de Vaugirard and Cham- 
bre des Pairs with our student’s chorus. 

One evening in October, just as autumn was closing its the- 
atre by bringing otit some of its best pieces, previously to the 
arrival of the new lessee, we came home in our usual good 
temper on fele evenings; and, as we had left the ball-room 
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red-hot from the galoppe, and found ourselves rather chilly. 
from the change of temperature, we determined on indulging 
in a little vin chaud. In furtherance of this object, as soon as 
we entered our apartment, we commenced lighting the fire, 
or, rather, endeavouring to do so, at the expense of an entire || 
box of lucifers, and two sheets of the Times newspaper, that || 
we had received from home in the morning, containing the in- 
telligence that the lady of somebody or another of our ac- 
quaintance had added one more contribution to the bread- || 
crumb and batter-pudding consumers of the nursery. But, 
lighting a fire in Paris is very different to performing the same 
task in England. You must first sweep up all the ashes of the | 
day before into a heap; and having done this with satis- 
faction to yourself, you bring the iron “dogs” together, and || 
place three pieces of wood upon them, which you have drag- || 
ged from their depository under the bed, or in the top drawer, |! 
or along with your tea-things, or out of your carpet-bag, or one 
of the like receptacles for bois a bruler in French lodgings. 


You next pick out all the pieces of charcoal you may find on || 


the hearth, about the size of a small cork ; and, this finished, 
you drag an “allumelie chemque” 
shoe, and kindle one of the aforesaid pieces of charcoal by its 


aid, placing the live ember among the bits of wood ; and then || 


you begin to blow gently, first with your mouth, next with 
your old cap, which has been torn the week before in a row 
at the Bal Montesquieu, and, finally, you call in the aid of the |! 
bellows. 

But whether there was a spell against our fire-place that || 
night, or whether the woody fibres of the fuel had changed 
into asbestos in our absence, we know not—all we could do, 
we could not raise a flame ; and, in groping amongst the ashes 
and charcoal in search of a spark, we ‘ormed no inapt person- 
ation of the young gentleman on the medal of the Royal Hu- 
mane Society, with the exception that we were properly ar- 
rayed in shirt, shoes, and trowsers, which the said young gen- 
tleman appears to have dispensed with altogether. 


we got angry, and throwing the bellows away, with a jerk 


that sent them sliding over the polished floor to the other end 
of the room, we determined to throw ourselves upon the gene- 
rosity of our voisins for “un peu de feu,” a bequest we our- 
selves had often granted in our turn. We accordingly looked 
out of the window into the court formed by the walls. of the || 
house, to see if there was a fire gleaming in any of the apart- 
ments; a doubtful speculation we will allow, for the French 
never light a fire before there is occasion. To our great com- 
fort, however, we saw some intermittent flashes illumining the 
room of our little neighbour, the grisette. We knew it was 
her window, for she was a blanchisseuse de fin, and sundry 
jabots, chemisettes, and fichus fluttered in the obscurity. 

“ Qui frappe?” asked a soft voice, as we knocked at the 
door of the mansarde, and, shovel in hand, awaited admission. 
“ C'est moi, mademoiselle.”” (We addressed her as we should 
have done a demoiselle comme il faut, for the grisettes of Paris 
are particular.) ‘‘ C’est moi; Monsieur S——: I am come to 
beg a little braise to make some vin chaud.” 

“ Volontiers,” she replied; and she opened the door at once, 
allowing us to enter the small neatly-arranged chamber. 

It was one of the highest of the garrets, and certainly not 
above.ten or twelve feet square ; yet it was astonishing how 
the ngmerous meubles were artanged in it, and without any 
ap’ ce of confusion. The’little camp-bed stood against 
the at the lower part of the pitch of the roof; and the 
cro fire-place was placed at the other end of the room, 
sUITON -by several of those odd earthenware pipkins, that |) 
supply the place of saucepans in the menage of the Quartier || 
Lats. “The little square basket, or cabas, (the invariable ac- 
com emt of a grisette,) was suspended over the bed; 
some rs were placed in a blown-glass egg-cup on the |) 
mantelpiee : two or three prints from the series of the Cours 
de droit itt-the Charwvari were pinned against the wall, and a 
birdcage, ebntaining two canaries, stood on the drawers, by || 


the side of thapie-dish-looking basin and milk-jug-shaped ewer, 
which ¢ auxiliaries to the toilcéte. 


“You some time lighting your fire, Monsieur,” said 


across the sole of your || 


At last, || 


| our fair companion, as we were picking out some red-hot 

| pieces from the four. “If you please, you can warm your 

wine here, and it will give you less trouble.”’ 

; There was so much sincerity in the invitation, that we ac- 
| cepted it as freely as it was offered, and having run down to 
| our room to bring up the wine and its concomitants, and lock 

| the door after us, we commenced the preparation of the vin 
| chaud. Oh! if our friends in England could have seen us, 
| whom they thought all diligence and discretion, sitting on one 

| side of the fire-place, in a blue velvet cap with a gold band, 
| mulling wine; with a pretty French girl for our vis-a-vis, iron- 
| ing habit-shirts and singing Louisa Puget’s songs, just as if she 
was by herself, what a name we should have acquired amongst 
| the old ladies of our acquaintance, who thought us so steady ! 
Not but that we always hed = unconquerable dread of being 
| called a “ good young man.” Understand us, reader: we had 
| no wish to acquire the reputation of a dissipated student, or 
| profligate idler—far, far from it; but, when we looked amongst 
| the circle of our own friends, we found all the so-called “ amia- 
| ble young women,” and all the “ good young men,” such ex- 
| traordinary muffs, that we were never afterwards anxious for 
| the appellation. 

| Well, we manufactured our breuvage, and of course offered 

| our pretty host a portion of it. She was not above accepting 

our libation, and we gradually entered into conversation. She 

told us that she earned nearly two francs a-day at her voca- 
| tion, but that there was a prospect of her soon bettering her- 

| self (as country maids-of-all-work say, when they leave a 
place of six guineas a-year), for she was engaged to be mar- 
| ried, and her amant_had a good situation in an imprimerie on 
|the Quai Voltaire. “C'est un tres bon enfant,” she said; 

“mais un peu etourdi.” After this, sie asked us to sing an 

English song, with which we complied, to the best of our 

abilities, in attempting something we had heard in London the 

| night we passed “the Hall ;” and then, in her turn, she treat- 
ed us with “Son Nom,’ “Mire dans mes yeux tes yeux,” 
and two or three others of the same bearing. Altogether, 
there was such a confiding simplicity and joyous air about this 
| poor girl, living in a garret, and earning but forty sous a-day, 
| that we would not have distressed her feelings by any rude 
| sally for the world. And, when we bade her good night, al- 
| though, in the prodigality of our bachelor hearts, we would 
| have lived upon bread and water the whole of the week for 

a single kiss, we conquered our gallantry by our principle, 

and merely bowed, cap in hand, as we thanked her for her 

hospitality. 

A day or two after these events, we received an invitation 
from a worthy friend of ours who resided at Versailles, to go 
and spend a few weeks with him at his house. Invitations to 
stay in a French family are something like angels’ visits, so 
we immediately accepted, for fear he might change his mind. 
We had, moreover, a small brother, who luxuriated upon po- 
tatoe salad and potage a l’osielle at a school.in the Avenue St. 
Cloud, in order to learn French perfectly ; and we thought 
we might as well be near him, in order to give him an occa- 
sional meal at a restaurateur’s to keep him from quite starving 
until the holidays. Well, we “locked up all our treasures,” 
and sent our boxes to a fellow student to be taken care of; 
and took our place, one fine morning, in the lumbering over- 
grown rabbit-hutches, termed gondolles, above all other things 
in the world, that started from some of the partially unexplor- 
| ed regions between the back of the Tuileries and the Rue St. 
| Honore ; and, passing through Sevres and a country which 
| appeared to be inhabited solely by traifeurs and marchands de 
| vin, we arrived at Versailles in two hours after our departure 

| from Paris, for the railway was not yet completed. It is not 
| our intention to describe what we saw during our month’s 
| sejour. Every room, picture, and waterwork has been so often 
alluded to in books, that such a task is rendered perfectly un- 
|necessary. It will suffice to say, that we knew everything by 

heart by the time we left; and, having seen the grand foun- 
| tains spouting out like Brobdignag water plugs, and walked 
| blindfolded along the ‘apis vert, we returned to Paris, not 











| very unwilling to get back to a little amusement; for, inde- 
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pendent of the palace and its attractions, Versailles is a living 
grave. 

We were sitting in the porter’s lodge of the hotel on the 
evening of our arrival—collecting our letters and newspapers, 
and learning what events had uccurred in our absence, from 
the garcon—when our little friend, the blanchisseuse, came in 
for her key, and went up stairs. We do not think she saw us, 
as we were partly concealed by the door: but we were able 
to remark a great alteration in her since we left. Her fea- 
tures were pale and sharpened, with that drooping expression 
termed by the multitude “pinched in,” but where the anato- 
mist can trace every corner and process of the facial bones, 
but too plainly intelligible under their wasted covering. Her 
eyes were red and glistening ; and she had lost the light elas- 
tic pas de Francaise with which she was accustomed to trip 
about the house. 

“ Elle est bien changee, monsieur,” said the garcon, as we fol- 
lowed her with our eyes along the court. “She was going to 
be married, but her amant has left her, and is paying his ad- 
dresses in another quarter.” 

“ She still lives here, then ?” 

“ Oui, monsieur: mais, la pauvre petite pleure, elle se desole, 
et elle ne mange pas.” 

The last words were pronounced in a very dolorous accent : 
it was evident that Antoine thought it the greatest sign of grief 
to give up eating. 

“ And when was the engagement broken off?” we asked. 

“ Monsieur, it was about three days after you left. She 
met him at Constant’s one fete evening, but he scarcely no- 
ticed her, and danced entirely with another amie. She came 
home at night, and cried a great deal in the lodge, and the old 
lady in No. 14 sent her down a little liqueur. She takes it 
sadly to heart, and rfglects everything else.” 

We were, indeed, very sorry to hear all this, and thought 
that we would try and comfort her—nay, we anticipated a 
pleasing task in so doing. It is so interesting—so eloquent, 
that comfort which an English student of two-and-twenty can 
offer to a pretty French girl of eighteen. Of course, we 
meant our consolation to be friendly, and Platonic—could it 
be otherwise? And yet we have sometimes thought how 
terribly foolish the theories of the old philosopher of Athens 
were ! 

We finished our conversation, lighted a candle, and retired 
to our room. Our boxes had been forwarded by a porter, and 
we had a few minutes’ occupation in arranging them, and 
looking out appointments that had been so quietly reposing 
for the last month. At last, the shirts and stockings were all 
laid in their respective drawers ; the boots were pulled out of 
the carpet-bag, and placed outside the door; and, when we 
had routed out our night-apparel from the packet we had 
brought from Versailles, we jumped into bed, and began to 
read, according to custom. We always had a terrible habit 
of reading in bed, and plead guilty to thinking it dangerous ; but 
itis so comfortable! .In the daytime, choose what hour you 
will, the pleasant images which your reading has left flitting be- 
fore your imagination are liable to be instantaneously and un- 
romantically disturbed by the common and dull realities of 
your existence. But at night it is different, for all is then still 
around you: your fancy follows the creations of the writer, 
free and unrestrained ; and if gentle and soothing thoughts 
should chance to arise from the bearing of the subject you 
have been studying, you have naught to arrest them but the 
power of the “drowsy god,” which, if it comes as an inter- 
rupter of happiness, at least places a barrier to the advance of 
sorrow. , 

Eh bien ! we read, and thought, and snuffed the candle, and 
read again, and, at last, went to sleep; and, in the common 
course of events, we awoke again the next morning. But, as 
we went down stairs, on our way to breakfast at Martin’s, we 
did not meet Eugenie, as had been our former custom. The 
garcon told us she had not passed the lodge that morning ; but 
he thought she was much distressed the night before, and had 
slept later from thorough weariness of heart and spirits. We 
returned some common-place answer, and walked over to the 





restaurant, in company with a copy of the Times, whose ele- 
phantine proportions awfully astonished the habitual readers 
of the Siecle, the Presse, and the Gazette des Tribunaux. 

* a * oe * * * * * * 

The same evening that we returned from Versailles, Eu- 
genie had been to one of the balls at the Barriere du Mont- 
Parnasse. She had gone thither with no idea of pleasure or 
amusement, but in the hope of seeing her faithless suitor, and 
procuring some explanation from him of his conduct towards 
her. In one of her expectations she had not been disappoint- 
ed, for he was there, but not alone—his new love had accom- 








panied him, and they were dancing together the whole even- 
ing. It were foolish to say that he was not moved at the sight 
|of poor Eugenie’s pale face and altered mine; but he pre- 
| tended to carry it off with a sneer and laugh, and he answer- 
| ed her in slighting and careless words. He lessened her be- 
| fore her rival—a trial, which, having once undergone, a wo- 
| man never forgets. Repulsed and crushed, she left the room ; 
| but, as she turned round on quitting it, she perceived him 
| whirling in the rapid train of waltzers with his usual uncon- 
| cern, probably little thinking of the heart that he had spurned 
| and broken that evening. 

In that terrible calm of wretchedness which locks up those 
tears we could find so much relief from indulging in, Engenie 
arnved at home. She silently and mechanically took her key 
from the porter’s lodge, (it was there we had seen her,) and 
then hurried to her own room. She felt about in the obscur- 
ity for her allumettes, and, lighting her candle, remained stand- 
ing at the table for several minutes, fixed as a statue, and 
scarcely betraying signs of life or being. And then a fearful 
resolve for the first time came over her: steadily, and with a 
calm almost: supernatural, she closed the door and windows, 
and shut up the aperture of the chimney with a square board, 
on which some gaudily-coloured pictures of dancing and di- 
version formed a harsh contrast to herown feelings. She took 
the small fourneau, which we had used on the evening we first 
met her, from its corner, and placed it on the table. Her en- 
tire stock of charcoal was next collected on its grate, and, 
kindling a piece in the candle, she deposited it amongst the 
rest, raising with her own breath the poisonous vapour that 
was.to deprive her of existence. The tiny ember crackled 
and sparkled in the current of air, and by degrees communi- 
cated its glowing life to the whole mass, as small particles of 
white ashes began to fill the atmosphere, and gradually to set- 
tle on the table and surrounding articles. A cold blast poured 
in from the opening beneath the door—she deliberately impe- 
ded it with a shawl Jaid along the floor; and, hanging what ar- 
ticles of clothing were at hand against the ill-fastened win- 
dows, she sank down on her low bed, and awaited her fate. 
Before long, she began to breathe with difficulty ; she seem- 
ed to experience the same sensation that she would have felt 
in a small and crowded apartment, or in the low loges of a 
close and densely-filled theatre. She moved her arms around 
her, as if to throw off some impending coverture ; the circula- 
tion of air thus produced somewhat revived her, and she re- 
spired more freely : but in an instant afterwards the oppression 
returned. Then her pulse quickened, and a violent palpita- 
tion ensued. Throb—throb!—her heart was leaping in her 
bosom, as if it would force its way through the membrane that 
contained it, and its deadened and heavy beat was marked 
and audible in the perfect stillness of the room, broken only 
by the tirnkling of the charcoal consuming inthe fourneau. The 
distant chimes of the Luxembourg clock told the hour of ten— 
where would she be when they next sounded? The room 
would be a chamber of death—her bed would become a bier to 
sustain a corpse, and that corpse would be herself! 

The candle, overpowered by the heavy and poisoned at- 
mosphere, began to burn witha dull and oppressed flame round 
its tall black wick; and the poor birds-in the cage, distressed 
for air, were fluttering and gasping on their perches, or rapidly 
jumping from one to the other, and passing their beaks quick- 
ly and successively between the wires of their prison. An 
indefinable sense of alarm now stole over her, and her thoughts 
became visionary and delirous. The house seemed giving 
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way beneath her; the walls of her room had fallen in, and 
some unseen power was forcing her towards a precipice into 
the street below! She clung to the bed, and cried aloud : the 
floor appeared to sink, and she was going with its ruins, and 
without the power to help herself! 

Suddenly, her sensations changed, and she became once 
more conscious of her situation ; but her ideas were confused 
and indefinite. A painful tightness of the chest succeeded : 
her eyes swam with giddiness, and her brain seemed endowed 
with separate life and motion. Then a heavy murmur, like 
the drone of a hundred bees, filled her ears, and her sight for- 
sook her: an unconquerable drowsiness stole over her, and she 
sank into a deep and heavy slumber. From that slumber she 
never awoke again! 

When we returned from breakfast, we found the hotel a 
scene of terrible excitement. The proprietor, alarmed at the 
unusual non-appearance of Eugenie, had sent the concierge 
to knock at her apartment, and see if she was indisposed. 
The old woman returned, affirming that she could obtain no 
answer, although she had made a grand éapage against the 
door ; and, in consequence, the landlord ascended with two 
gens d’armes,and broke the door open. In an instant the 
whole truth was apparent, as the dense and suffocating vapour 
still hung heavily about the room ; the. birds were lying dead 
at the bottom of their cage, and the now lifeless body of the 
hapless Grisette was extended on the bed. At this moment 
we returned home, and, at the entreaties of the concierge, hur- 
ried up stairs: not that we had an idea of being able to ren. 
der any assistance when we heard the circumstances; but, in 
cases of accident, be they ‘fatal or otherwise, a medical man 
is always expected to do something by the crowd of bystand- 
ers. We threw open the windows, dashed the body with 
cold water, and, finally, endeavoured to open the jugular vein. 
A few sluggish drops of black blood oozed out as we with- 
drew the lancet, but that was all; and we were convinced 
that she was beyond the chance of human recovery. We 
closed her eyes, that were directed, lustreless and vacant, to- 
wards the fourneau, and left the officials in attendance to draw 
out their accustomed report. 

Two days afterwards, a young man entered the portal of 
Notre Dame, and ascended the tower in company with one 
of the gardiens, whose business it is to exhibit the curiosities 
of this venerable cathedral for a few sous. He mounted 
rapidly to ene of the top galleries of the southern tower, and 
lingered an instant at the spot from whence Quasimodo is 
made to hurl the impious Claude Frollo on to the square be- 
low, in that beautiful romance, which has cast so wild and 
mysterious a charm around those blackened and mouldering 
towers. Suddenly he drew the attention of the gardien to a 
crowd of idlers on the Quai de l’Archeveche, and, seizing the 
opportunity, climbed over the parapet, and threw himself 
headlong down upon the pavement of the Parvis—a fall of 
two hundred and twenty feet! Some students, who were 
loitering on the steps of the Hotel Dieu, ran up to the spot, 
and a crowd almost instantaneously collected. In three 
minutes, the crushed and bloody remains were being carried 
to the Morgue, and before long the body was recognised as 
that of the faithless lover of the poor Grisette.* 





Original. 
THE LOVES OF BACHELOR BOB. 


— ied by onset Pome per never Ae ow ton 


aarmiuahanantiige 
I nave loved like a sale cakaah the intensity of a crusader 
and the fidelity of a Spaniard. I have worshipped beauty 
in all its degrees, and have quit the field with my “ heart 
seared as with a hot iron.” The way to usefulness and to 
knowledge is at last opened before me—woman is no longer 
the irresistible obstacle. A glance, a word, a movement of 


* The leading incidents of the above sketch are no fiction. They 
occurred in Paris, in November (1838); and the writer was cheapen- 
Spsnpeinrtp eae Pont St. Michel when the denouement took 











my cane, and she evaporates from my path like an evil 
spirit under the exorcism.of the necromancer. But what 
a sacrifice my experience in love has cost me. Time, 
hope, pride, poetry, and money. I have drained the cup to 
the bottom. Sparkling in its effervescence, like cham- 
pagne; smooth as oil to the tongue, and as delicious as 
nectar ; it is a deadly narcotic. You have asked me, Jack, 
to confess my transgressions under this head. I shall, or 
at least the most conspicuous of the cases on record. In 
those appended, you will remark, that I stand fully com- 
mitted, in having communicated my sentiments, as the Pre- 
sident communicates to Congress, to wit: by “a message 
in writing ;” and that, like the House of Representatives, 
I have had my favourite measure uniformly vetoed. But I 
have had my revenge. I have impeached the whole sex. I 
stand on my reserved rights, guaranteed by my constitu- 
tion. Enough. Let us recapitulate in poetry. And I be- 
speak, Jack, your attention to one point—the gradual ex- 
pansion of the flame, from its first blue sulphurous glim- 
mering to the full blaze which burns out all the dross of the 
heart. First love is mere moonshine; it is the third. or 
fourth, progressing in obstinate cases to the ninth or tenth, 
that decides upon the destiny of men. But the stanzas! 
Here they are, my good fellow; but don’t commit them to 
the printer without an apology, I beseech you. Say, like 
Jeffrey of Edinburgh, that the “ importunities of friends,” 
contrary to your wishes, and so on. But to begin—here is 
the evidence of your friend Bob’s 
FIRST LOVE. 
To ADELINE—Written on the fly-leaf of her English Reader. 
'  Dark-eyed one,” I fondly adore thee : 
Thou reignest supreme in my soul ; 
And tell me, dear girl, I implore thee, 
The cause of this mystic control : 
By that blush—and that glance—the enchantment, I see, 
Though around thee, is no less a mystery to thee. 
How precious to me was thy story, 
In that walk through the twinkling grove ; 
' How full of delight, and of glory, 
Thy voice, and the words of thy love; 
Half-sobbing, half-laughingly murmur’d, but guess’d, 
From the rapture and love in thy features express'd. 
Till the light of that dark eye has perish’d, 
And that figure of beauty declined, 
While love’s recollections are cherished, t 
And love but expires with the mind, 
That love twixt our hearts shall live on and increase, 
And illumine life’s path with its halo of peace. —1833. 
‘Mem.—Baltimore, Md. May 11, 1842.—The long-for- 
gotten subject of the lines just given is now the wife of a 
tailor, and has four children! Dined with the family to- 
day; and the first injunction imposed by my “first love” 
was to “ kiss the baby! (an entire stranger to me,) after 
the mother had wiped its nose (it had a shocking bad cold 
in its head, poor thing) with her apron. Book of martyrs! 
what a life! Four children already ! Where’s Malthus, (the 
old villain,) that the world is thus filling up! Farmers, 
ahoy! Is the fly in your wheat? Is your corn-land plough. 
ed and furrowed for planting? If so, procure: the Baden, 
which produces six ears to the stalk—for the land is swarm- 
ing with children. 
SECOND LOVE. 
LINES TO MARGARET. 
Come near, my beautiful, thy hand— 
Farewell—forever I depart. 
[ve nought to ask, nor to command, 
Nor give thy trusting heart. 
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Nay, weep not that I leave, ‘tis vain, 
But check at once these girlish fears : 

Crown’d with success I'll come again, 
To chide thee for these tears. 

Why this despair upon thy face? 

Why tremblest thou in this embrace ? 


The blush forsook her cheek—her gaze 
Was turn’d to heaven, sublimely mild— 
So pure, ’twas like the ecstatic praise 
Of the lone orphan child ; 
When cherubs, from the fields of light, 
Come and commune with her so lone, 
And tell her of a land more bright, 
And claim her as their own, 
Her arms relax’d, and still her breath— 
Are love and hope allied to death ! 


Feebly her heart its tone resumed ; 
Faintly the warm light of her eyes ; 
Dimly the blush her cheek re-’lumed, 
Like morn o’er the wintry skies. 
Softly she warbled, yet so low, 
We know not what her words might be, 
And gushingly her eyes o’erflow, 
For now she weeps with me ; 
And with them pass her pang of grief, 
And smiles return in sweet relief. 


“ Farewell! And thou wilt come again, 
Though love and beauty intervene ; 
And years of trial and of pain, 
Nor blot this hallow’d scene 
From out thy memory, till yet 
Thou com’st, the lover and beloved ; 
And man’s fidelity is met, 
And woman's truth approved.” 
We parted—with that blissful pain 
Of lovers when they rend the chain —1834. 


Extract of a letter to friend Jack, dated “* Woodville, 
Mo. August 7th, 1842.”—* Tell poor Bob that we have a 
very comfortable cabin, and that we shall raise this year 
nigh on to a hundred and fifty barrels of corn ; sixty bushels 
of potatoes, (the pink-eye, a very- good sort, excellent boil- 
ers,) and a wagon-load of yellow-ribbed pumpkins—(seed 
from pa.) Plenty of butter and milk. The baby [ye gods 
and goddesses of high Olympus, another baby !] is now 
about a year old—fat as one of Raphael’s cupids—dark 
eyes, light hair, [of course, all backwoods’ babies have white 
hair, for that’s what she means,] and the very image of my 
dear John. [Hard-looking customer !] He sends his respects 
to Bob, and would like to see him—wants him to come out,” 
&c. “ Wants him to come out,’ eh? Can’t come, sir; 
can’t make it convenient—it would be a ridiculous bore. 
“ The baby is now about a year old.” Are thiese things to 
be tolerated? Is the prophet abroad prophesying ; is the 
comet at its perehelion? Are the “ books about to be 
opened, and the judgment set ;” and are men and women 
thus “ married and given in marriage,” and babies multi- 
plied upon the face of the earth? “Send his respects to 
Bob!” Why not send the sponge and vinegar at once! 
Couldn’t make it convenient to ‘“‘ come out” at present, sir. 
I should have to kiss the baby. Good gracious! “ yellow- 
ribbed pumpkins” and “ pink-eyed potatoes.” 

THIRD LOVE. 
STANZAS TO JULIA. 
There’s a light in Julia’s eyes, 


Like the earliest beams that break, 
From the deep blue morning skies, 


And a depth of beauty there, 
As unfathomable too, 
As the eternal arch of air 
In its purest, midnight blue ; 
The depths, the diamonds of the skies, 
Seem lovelier still in Julia’s eyes. 


I have kissed that ripening cheek, 

And have stolen from that mouth 
That sweetness which we seek 

From the zephyrs of the South, 
When we hail the coming spring, 

With her sunshine and her showers ; 
And the rustling of her wing 

And her breathings wake the flowers ; 
Such life, do Julia’s lips impart, 
Such raptures to the longing heart. 
When the fairies’ purple wings 

Are flitting o’er the stream, 
And the mellow moonlight brings 

To the heart its happy dream ; 
And voices round me burst, 

And fair forms of the past— 
Thine image comes the first, 

And thy voice remains the last— 
Falling as sweetly in such hours 
As dews upon the fainting flowers.—1839. 


Notre.—Julia was: the daughter of a Cincinnati banker, 
and scarcely sixteen; slender figure, elegantly moulded. 
Interesting creature! possessing the accomplishments and 
graces of an educated woman, with the confiding inno- 
cence of achild. Contour of her face—delicate, well-de- 
fined and harmonious. Shining light hair, [not white like 
“the baby’s,” far from it,}] wreathed, in company, most 
tastefully around the organ of philoprogenitiveness, after the 
fashion of the goddess of Liberty, but in aunt Harriet’s par- 
lour suffered to droop around her shoulders. Deponent ad- 
mitted into the sanctum. Julia’s voice thrillingly melodious 
in conversation—in song transportingly mellifluous. Depo- 
nent fairly entrapped. Drawn game. It was a dream, sen- 
timental, romantic and spiritual, wholly disassociated from 
earth and its “ beggarly elements.” The very thought of 
matrimony would have killed it “dead as a herring.” 
Haven’t heard of Julia for an age. Don’t desire it. Tired 
of this sickly transcendentalism. It is utterly anti-utilita- 
rian, old-maidish and obsolete. ‘“ A change came o’er the 
spirit of my dream,” as per 

FOURTH LOVE. 
To Cousin Mary.—Extract from a familiar letter 
I love your wild home in the mountains, coz, 
The creek, and the gloomy ravine, 
And the old gray cliffs, with their castle walls, 
And the pines on their summits so green. 
And the green mossy rocks, and the mistletoe, coz, 
Hung around on the old shaggy trees ; 
And the flowering vines that festoon the high woods, 
Where they dreamily swing in the breeze. 


And the annual and evergreen creepers, coz, 
In the chinks of the rock Time has made ; 
Or that cling to the trees’ fluted columns, or go 
Trailing o’er the brown logs, to the waters below, 
. Which warble unseen in the shade. 
How delightful has been my sojourn, coz, 
I can’t help but think since away ; 
Our rides and our walks, and our songs and our talks, 
In the porch at the close of the day. 


And I've a confession to make, coz— 
Dost remember that day of last fall, 
When we went out to gather—(what glorious weather ') 








O’er the bluer mountain lake ; 





Wild grapes in the broad forest hall ? 
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And the nymph, who, to win the new gloves, coz, 
Drooped over my head with her curls ; 

And breaking my dream, with her notable scheme, 
Ran screaming away to the girls? 

I heard the whole plot, and I saw, coz, 
The wink and the blink ; and, ’tis true, 

That bosom, so modestly veiled to rude eyes, 
Voluptuously swelled into view. 


That trick was a-lake-trick, (electric,) my fair coz, 
*Gainst which I have honestly striven ; 

But, despite my own will, I have loved thee—do still— 
And cannot forgive thee, by heaven.—1841. 


Extract of a letter from Cousin Mary to the plaintiff in 
errour, at Washington, “ Portsmouth, Warren County, Va. 
Feb. 5, 1843.”—“ Poor, dear, Cousin Bob,” &c. [Did you 
ever hear of such audacity in a married woman.] “I will 
tell you some old news. I was married on the miorning of 
the sixth December, to (Mr. So-and-so.) I am very happy. 
[{Well, what does that signify tome?] I hope that your 
health and spirits are fine. [Thank you, madam; hope 
you'll be blest with children.] Now, cousin Bob, I claim 
those magazines; and I should be grateful for the more im- 
portant of the Congressional documents! [Turned politi- 
cian, bless you! or, peradventure, she speaks for his lord- 
ship.] Can’t send them, madam. Not one to be had !] Write 
me‘a letter! Iam not yet quite out of the world: but still 
your mountain cousin,” &c- [But then, madam, you are 
another man’s wife, so “ the last link is broken that bound 
me to thee”—’T'was a word fitly spoken, “* That rendered 
me free.” Gentlemen, the court’s adjourned. Bacnetor Bos. 





Original. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF TYRONE POWER. 


Ir is not generally known that Mr. Placide had a nar- 
row escape from the same watery grave which engulfed 
poor Power! yetsuch is the fact! Ihave already mentioned 
that Power had the highest opinion of Placide’s talents as an 
actor, and such was his confidence of his success in Eng- 
land, he proposed that Placide should accompany him on 
his last trip, and that they should perform together in 
London. Their united attractions, he felt assured, would 
bring enormous houses. Placide agreed at once, as he was 
anxious to visit the capital of the world. In the meantime 
Mr. Forrest, who knew nothing of this arrangement, had 
made an engagement for Placide at Richmond, in conse- 
quence of which he was reluctantly compelled to abandon 
his intention of accompaning Power in the President. On 
the fatal day of her departure, he left New-York for the 
South, with the understanding that in the course of a few 
weeks they were to meet again in London. 

On the first of May following, he sailed for England. I 
remember well meeting him in Broadway just before he 
embarked. At that time J had given up all hopes of ever 
hearing from Power, but others, (who had had no dream !) 
were more sanguine, and among these was Placide. When 
I told him of my fears he replied, “* Oh no, it is impossible ! 
Power is alive and well; he has only gone a roundabout 
way to meet with new adventures, and I shalt bring him 
safely back to you all!” Alas! the wish was father to the 
thought, and no one mourned the sad disappointment more 
than Placide! But for his engagement with Power, he 
would not have visited England in 1841. 

Power had a very sweet voice, and a great love for 
music. In private society he was exceedingly obliging, al- 
ways ready to sing, and it was a delightful treat to listen 
to him. He*had a most extensive collection of Irish songs, 








sentimental and comic; the words of some of them were 
written by himself to old Irish airs. There were several 
which I never heard sung by any one else; and it was one 
of his promises—unperformed, alas!—to give me copies of 
them. On the stage he did not introduce many songs, they 
were few and far between, for he made no public preten- 
sions as a singer; those he did give, however, were excel- 
lent of their kind. 

In * Born to Good Luck,” how effectively he used to sing 
the “ Boys of Kilkenny :” 

“In the town of Kilkeny there runs a clear sthrame, 

In the middle of Kilkeny there dwells a fair dame ; 

Oh! her cheeks are like roses, her lips much the same, 

Like a plate of sweet sthrawsberries, smothered in crame :”’ 


In the “ Irish Tutor,” he introduces that strange medley 
of the descriptive and mock-heroic, ‘‘ The Groves of Blar- 
ney,” which he gave with a peculiarly rich Irish brogue 
and suitable action, that never failed to convulse the house 
with laughter. 

And there’s the ponds well stored with fishes, 
The comely eel in the vardant mud ; 

And groves of beeches, besides the leeches, 
All standing in order for to guard the flood ! 


Tis Lady Jeffry that owns this-station ; 
Like Alexandher or bould Helen fair! 
There’s no commandher throughout the nation 
For emulation can with her compare ! 


There’s castles round her which no nine-poundher 
Could dare to enter her place of strength ! 
But Oliver Cromwell! (oh bad luck to the crop-earned 
scoundrel !) he did her pummell, 
And made a breach in her battlement! ! 


And there’s the kitchen, with many a flitch in, 
And the maids a-stitching all on the stairs ; 
And bread and bisky, beside the whiskey, 
Would make you frisky—if you was there ! 
*Tis there you'd see Peg Murphy’s daughther 
A washing pratees forenent the door ; 
And Judy Cleary and Biddy Leary, 
Both cousin-garmans to that renowned-and-ever-to-be- 
admired-nobleman-my Lord Donoughmore ! ! 
And if a lady would be so engaging 
As to take a walk of an afthernoon, 
Oh then her lover shure he might transport her 
To some dark cave or undherground ! 
For there’s the caves where no daylight enthers, 
But cats and badgers for ever dwell ; 
And moss by nature, which makes it more complather 
Than a coach and six or a downy bed ! 
And now to finish this bould narration, 
Which my poor janius could scarce entwine ; 
But were I Homer or Nebuchadnazer, 
In every fayture I'd make it for to shine ! 
Oh whoy, whoy, whiristhrew, oh wo, wo! wo!! 
The following song, adapted to one of the old Irish airs, 
used to be sung by Power at private parties with prodigious 
effect. I have seen his hearers alternately weeping and 
laughing at each stanza. I think it was the best mixture 
of the absurd, comic and pathetic I ever met with in song. 
The story is a simple one: a poor Irishman falls in love 
with a pretty girl, who, after having fairly stolen his heart, 
finally jilts him, but not before she had carried off his “ un. 
mentionables!” The poor fellow, broken-hearted and with- 
out his smallclothes, makes his complaint to the “ Lady 
Bountiful” of the parish in the following pathetic strains : 


Arrah, mam, did you never hear of one purty Molly Brallahan, 
Sure she has left me all alone! I'll niver be a man again! 
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There’s ne’er a peck upon my bones since another summer’s 
come. 
Since Molly she has left me sure all alone for to die! 


The place where my heart was you could aisy roll a cabbage in, 
’Tis as big as all Dublin, mam, and from Dublin to the divil’s 
lin ; , 

Fn if she meant to take another heart, she might have sent 
mine back again ! 

And not have left me on the shelf here all for to die! ! 

Arrah, mam, sure I remimber when the milking-time was past 
and gone, 

We walked into the meadows—she swore I was the only man 

That ever she could love! but oh! the base, decateful one! 

Sure afther all that, mam! she has left me here to die ! 


And thin, mam, I remember in coming home the rain began, 

I rowled her in my frieze coat, though the divil a waistcoat I 
had on! ; 

And my shirt being rather finely drawn, sure I might as well 
had ne’er a one! 

And yet afther all his, mam! she has left me here to die! 


On the lift side of my carcash’tis as wake as water-gruel, mam, 

There’s ne’er a shpot upon my hide since Molly’s been so 
cruel, mam ; 

Shure if I had a double-barrel blunderbush, ‘tis meself I'd 
fight a duel with, 

Shure ‘tis better for to kill oneself than stay here for to die! 


I went and tould all my case to Father McDonnell, mam, 

And then I wint and axed advice from Counsellor O’Connell, 
mam ; 

He spoke of promised breaches which had been since the world 
began, 

Shure I have but one pair, mam, and them was corderoys ! 

Arrah what could he mane, mam, or what would you advise 
me to, 

Must my corduroys to Molly go? in troth I’m puzzled what todo! 

I can’t afford to lose both my heart and my breeches too! 

But what need I care, mam, when I’ve only for to die! 


I’m hot and detarmined as a live Salamander, mam! 
Won’t you come to my wake when I go my long meandhering ! 


Oh! thin I'll feel myself as valiant as that grate fellow, Alex- || 


ander, mam! [die ?’” 
When they are crying round me corpse, “ Arrah why did you 


I must give one more song in honour of Blarney Castle, 
which was admirably adapted to Power’s comic muse, 
requiring also, to do it justice, the richest Munster brogue: 


Sweet Blarney Castle! that was onct so ancient, 
Is gone to ruin, och! and sthript and bare! 
Neptune* and Plutarch is by Misther Dean* sent 
To Ballintemple to watch the pratees there ! 
But Blarney Lough houlds its own sweet wather, 
That rested in it since before the flood ; 
And many’s the sargint 
Walks upon its margint, 
With a tinder vargint, 
In a courting mood ! 


I'll elligize ye, ye first of wathers 
That first tuk root in this first of lands, 
*T'was here that Noah's sweet sons and daughters 
Shaved off their whiskers and washed both their hands. 
*Tis here’s the widgeon pursues the gudgeon, 
And the wood-pigeon that forsakes the shore ! 
It’s here by nights 
That you'll see the snipes 
Swallowed down by pikes 
And then seen no more !! 





Mr. T. Deane purchased the materials of Blarney Castle from the 
proprietor, and also a number of statues, which he removed to his 
own seat, Ballintemple, near Cork. 











Saint Patrick cross-ted from this fine basin 
The rocky island that is off Cape Clear ; 
And then they say that he dipped his face in 
The lough, which sweetened just like table-beer! 
And them that tastes it, is in amazement, 
And dhrinks away till they have galiore. 
It makes the girls 
All have teeth like pearls, 
And their hair it curls 
Then, and for ever more ! 


I hard a story of one_Dennish Grady, 
That wint a coortin in a forrin place, 
And there he met wid a charmint lady, 
Who blamed his brogue while she praised his face ! 
His pratee bruiser in the loch he rinshes, 
And hurries back for to coort agin. 
Och! says the lady, 
My sweet darlint Grady 
You are the Phoeby 
Of all other men. 


I knows of no place that is more romantic 
Than this, in Paris or in Skibbereen, 
‘ Nor fresher water in the Atlantic, 
Nor rushes growing that is half so green ! 
It cures the tooth-ache and it cures the aigue, 
And all diseases that the doctors know. 
And the larks and thrushes 
Hides their little blushes 
All within its rushes, 
When they sinks down low! 


Had the queen of Egypt, that dark black negur, 
Known of these wathers she’d have made her shkin 
Like any shnow-ball—and that great intrigger 
Columbus and her would have done a sin. 
"T'was here that Venish* washed her lovely mimbers, 
To win the apple from one Maneyun Roe.t 
From a French gorsoon 
She soon got the boon, 
For a blarney tune 
From her mouth did flow! 


Four years ago thie St. Patrick’s day, Power dined with 
the “ Friendly Sons of St. Patrick,” and added much to the 
hilarity of the company. It was the first time we had heard 
the song, “ St. Patrick’s conversion of Ireland,” and given 
with such unsurpassed drollery, it made our sides ache 
again. 


Och ! he prached thin with illigant force, 
The ignorant natives a-taching, 
With a pint he washed down ache discoorse, 
“For,” says he, “I detest your dhry praching! 
The people with wondherment sthruck, 
At a pastor so pious and civil, 
Cried, “ Whoop ! we're for you, my ould buck, 
And we'll pitch our blind gods to the devil, 
That dwells in hot wather below! 


(After this our saint visited one of his new converts to dine 
with him :) 


Next day, quoth our host, “ Tis a fast, 
And I’ve nought in my larder but mutton ; 
On a Friday who’d make such repast, 
Except an unchristian-like glutton ?” 
Says St. Pat, “Cease your nonsense, I beg, 
What you tell me is nothing but gammon, 
Take my compliments down to that leg, 
And bid it swim here a cock-salmon”— 
Which the leg most politely obeyed. 





* Venus. 





t Minerva. 
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You have heard, I suppose, long ago, 
How the snakes in a manner most antic 
He thrapsed afther the pipes to Mayo, 
And then drown’d them all in the Atlantic ! 
Hence, not to use wather for drink, 
The good people of Ireland detarmine, 
And with mighty good reason, I think, 
Since St. Phaedrick has filled it with varmin, 
And vipers, and other such stuff! 
Och! he was an illegant blade ! 
As you'd meet from Fairhead to Kill-crumper, 
And since undher the sod he is laid, 
Why here goes his health in a bumper ; 
I wish he were here, that my glass 
He might by art, magic, replenish ; 
But since he is not—why, alas! 
My ditty must come to a finish, 
Bekase why, boys—my liquor is out! ! 

These stanzas were written before the days of Father 
Mathew, but it is right to mention that they are intended 
merely to portray humorously what we may now happily term 
“ obsolete ideas!” No one estimated more highly the inva- 
luable services of Father Mathew than Tyrone Power; his 
private servant was a teetotaler, and I remember his’saying 
to me one day at the Globe Hotel, ‘‘ There’s my man John. 
You see his medal, and [’ll give any man one thousand 
dollars who will bribe him under any pretence whatever 
to drink a glass of spirits. I’ll answer for his fidelity to 
the pledge with my life; le received the medal from 
Father Mathew’s own hands, and no soldier of Waterloo 
was ever prouder of his medal than John is of his.” 

Father Mathew may truly be called the second St. 
Patrick, for he has converted the nation from the most vi- 
cious practice that ever cursed a people! It is one of the 
most remarkable events in modern history, and his name 
will descend to posterity as among the chief benefactors 
of mankind! 

I have treated somewhat at large the comic powers of 
Tyrone Power, but to me they were his least recommenda- 
tions. What won upon my regard was his thorough patriot- 
ism towards Ireland; a warm desire to see the condition 
of his countrymen ameliorated, and an anxious wish to 
make all their estimable qualities properly appreciated. In 
doing so, however, he did not attempt to paint poor Pat asa 
perfect character ; he gave his foibles as well as his virtues, 
but insisted when doing so, that the head alone was an- 
swerable—the heart, he maintained, was always in the right 
place! He was a well-bred scholar and a gentleman, and had 
he lived, would have enriched the literature of his country, 
for to that pursuit he meant to devote a large portion of his 
time ! He took great pleasure in speaking in the warmest 
terms of the debt of gratitude he owed to the American 
people; and I believe, on their part, no visiter was ever 
more cordially received. 

“ They loved him living and they mourn him dead.” 





Original. 
THE RISING SUN. 


Ir is the beautiful season of Spring; the storms have 
passed away, and the face of Nature is clothed in her 
richest verdure. 

Flowers spring up, and the leaves and blossoms are 
bursting into life. 

The sweet south-wind, as it sweeps over the wild violets, 
diffuses its balmy fragrance around, and the rays of the re- 
turning summer-sun cherish and invigorate all beneath 
their genial influences. 

The feathered minstrels warble in the air, and offer up 








the grateful tribute of their praise in joyful chorus to the 
glorious Author who fashioned their downy plumage and 
animated their fluttering wings. 

The new-born vines are creeping into dreamy existence, 
and as the tender plant puts forth its gentle tendrils, we 
involuntarily exclaim, O, God! how wonderful are thy 
mighty works !” 

What a beautiful contemplation is Nature! The crea- 
tion of the simplest plant surpasses the genius of man. In 
its more rugged and wilder state, even, when partial chaos 


| seems to linger near, it is replete with sublimity. 


The broken fragment, from whose fissure shoots up the 
lofty pine, or gushes forth the limpid stream, the expanse 
of ocean, the towering promontory and “ the rising sun,” 
emerging in all his glorious effulgence from the watery 
horizon, present an effect which rivets the admiration of 
the grateful mind. 


On.a rocky cliff I stood, 
And the Ocean wash'd its base— 
A prospect, “ broad and good,” 
The grateful eye could trace ; 
Not a cloud obscured the sky, 
The dawn was bright and fair ; 
Nature, slumb’ring, seem’d to lie 
Unruffied by the air. 


In the east, the “rising sun ” 
Display’d his golden crest ; 
His daily race he had begun 
Towards the glowing west; 
On the waters of the deep, 
His glitt’ring rays he shed, 
While the sparkling billows leap 
From out their liquid bed : 


See where bright Aurora twines 
Her tresses round her brow, 
As the rugged lofty pines 
With admiration bow ; 
Dewy mists in sportive play, 
Their glitt’ring veils unfold ; 
Like happy spirits, flee away 
In tints of molten gold. 


Gentle zephyrs float around, 
And murm’ring surges meet ; 
Blending their glad notes of sound 
In music, wild and sweet. 
Now the grateful bosom burns 
With wonder and with love, 
As the soul in rapture turns 
To brighter scenes above. 





RIDING ON HORSEBACK. 


WHEN a gentleman accompanies a lady on horseback, he 
should take the left side of her horse. The custom of taking 
the right side, is derived from the English mode of riding. 
The law of England directs the left hand of the road to be 
taken; the gentleman, therefore, takes the right, to protect the 
lady from vehicles, &c., which pass on her left. Here the 
law directs the right hand of the road to be taken, consequent- 
ly the gentleman should take the left side of the lady’s horse. 
It seems to be best adapted to afford efficient assistance what- 
ever may occur. The right hand of the gentleman iz per- 
fectly free, and may be used either to stop the horse, or rescue 
the lady from danger. He can on this side aid her in disen- 
tangling her dress, disengaging her foot from the stirrup, ad- 
justing her reins, and lifting her off of her seat, without ex 
posing her to the accident which might occur to him if he at- 
tempted to give her assistance from the otherside. It is not 
80 easy to afford assistance to the lady with the left hand, nor 
is it easy for the rider to command his own horse with the 
right hand. 
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Letters from Corresponrtents. 


WE are indebted to our London literary corresondent for the 
following interesting particulars regarding the gifted Southey, 
now numbered among the mighty dead. We regret that 
the press of matter prevented its appearance last week. 


My pEar FRIEND—A poet yourself, and lover of all who 
possess, even in a small degree, the meus divina, you cannot 
but grieve to learn that Roserr SournHey is no more. For 
nearly three years, the ardent fire of his fertile genius has 
been all but extinguished—has slumbered in dreamy uncon- 
sciousness, alike insensible to the commiseration or attentions 
of his beloved friends: an end not uncommon to thoughtful, 
contemplative, over-wrought minds. In the language of one 
of his great cotemporaries, we may now say, 


“ Peace to the lowly dead!” 


His has been a life of unusual energy and perseverance. 
Seldom, indeed, do we meet with the unwearied industry 
which has marked his pilgrimage, in a person gifted as was the 
author of “Thalaba.”” A candidate for fame, the versatility 
of his genius opened to him a career of usefulness and 
honour, which the long list of his eminent productions truly 
show how well he estimated and fulfilled. As a poet, histo- 
rian, and philosopher, he is alike distinguished. His first great 
effort in poetry was made while a studeut of Baliol college, 
Oxford ; there he wrote many of his minor pieces, and the 
greater part of “Joan of Arc.” This was well received ; but 
it was “ Thalaba,”’ and the “Curse of Kehama’—two pieces 
of great force and beauty—which crowned his fame, and 
stamped his character as one of the most imaginative |umina- 
ries in the poetic firmament. “Madoc,” and “Roderic, the 
Last of the Goths,”’ likewise contain many brilliant passages, 
evince the same perfect mastery of versification ; and sustained 
his credit as poet laureat, to which he was appointed in 1812. 
This nominal distinction was refused by Sir Walter Scott, 
fearing it might trammel his independence ; but in Southey’s 
hands it became a post of honour, as he only struck his lyre in 
praise of royalty on the marriage of Princess Charlotte, and 
then only as became an honest and independent: mind. In 
prose, Southey was as successful as in poetry. His memoirs 
of Nelson, of Bunyan, of Cowper, Kirke White, and Chatter- 
ton, are favourites with the public ; and his historical and mis- 
cellaneous writings, consisting of some twenty or thirty vo- 
lumes, will be handed down as heir-looms for posterity.. Fur- 
ther to particularize his efforts as an author, would be unne- 
cessary, considering the intellectual character of your readers ; 
but a few observations, relating to his private life, may, at the 
present moment, prove interesting. 

Robert Southey was the son of a linen-draper, and was born 
at Bristol, in 1774. His elementary education he received at 
Corston, and he finished his studies at Oxford. He does not 
seem to have studied with the view of following any profes- 
siou. On leaving Oxford, he gave his poem of “Joan of Arc” 
to a publisher at Bristol, and proceeded to the Peninsula, where 
he collected materials which enabled him to give to the world 
a “History of Brazil,’ which is now a standard work; and 
“ Letters from Spain and Portugal,” describing his travels in 
those countries. On returning to England, he resided for some 
time at Keswick, with Coleridge, his brother-in-law. Here he 
became acquainted with Wordsworth, and an intimacy ensued 
which was never marred by jealousy or rivalry, and which 
Southey, in one of his prefaces, hopes will not terminate with 
his life. In early life, he entertained democratic principles, 
and several oi his minor poems are tinged with those views. 

He afterwards, however, changed his sentiments, and became 
a stanch tory, or conservative. When sneered at by the 
critics on account of this departure from his original princi- 
ples, he mildly answered, that he is not more ashamed of the 
views he entertained in early life, than of having been once 
a boy. It is also said that, at this period, “ he formed the most 
exalted notions of the perfectability of man, indulged in the 


the human race ; and seriously thought, with other kindred 
spirits, of founding a colony in the back-woods of America— 
where guilt and sorrow should be unknown, and perfect equal- 
ity, freedom and happiness, should reign for ever.” It is said 
that a better knowledge of the world svon dissipated these 
Utopian reveries. 

In 1803, he took up his residence at Greta Hall, which has 
ever since been associated with his name. He was twice 
married, first at a very early age, toa Miss Edeth Tucker, a 
native of Bristol, of whom Byron wrote in one of his bitter 
moods, 

“ i j 
creer ce ctean eeas ee 

His first wife died in 1837, when he married the amiable 
and accomplished authoress, Caroline Bowles, who has alas, 
had more of the cares and anxieties than the enjoyment of the 
married state. It is considered that the distress occasioned by 
the protracted illness of his first wife, to whom he was most 
fondly attached, laid the foundation of that mental decay 
which afterwards reduced him to a state of helplessness. 
Happy in his first, he was no less fortunate in his second 
choice, as she, during the last few years, watched over him 
with the tenderest solicitude, and made it her loving duty to 
do all that the most devoted affection could devise, to 
lighten the heavy load of his existence. Southey -was ad- 
mirably fitted to enjoy domestic life, and make woman happy 
in her family circle:—warm and tender in his affections, 
mild and concilliating in his demeanor, liberal and charitable 
in his opinions, seeking enjoyment in the practice of every 
christian virtue. We are prepared to learn of him, that he 
was most exemplary as a man—a husband, a. father and a 
friend. His circumstances, too, enabled him to .enjoy life 
without much of its cares. The pecuniary emoluments re- 
sulting from such an active and successful literary campaign 
were very great, and visiters were ever welcome at Greta 
Hall, where they were treated with the utmost cordiality and 
courtesy. Sir R. Peel, to his praise be it said, when last in 
power, proposed a baronetcy ; but the honour was respectfully 
declined. A pension of £300 was then awarded him as a 
small tribute to his talents. He is understood to have left 
£12,000 to be divided with his wife and four children. His 
liberality to all, and particularly to the family of Coleridge, 
who were left in poor circumstances, is assigned as a reason 
for the smallness of the sum. He died on the 21st of March 
last, in the sixty-eighth year of his age, and was entered in the 
same grave with his “ beautiful Edeth.”” So sleep the great 
and good, beloved and lamented ! J. G. E. 





INTERCEPTED CORRESPONDENCE. 


Letter from “ Those Papers” to the Manager. 
Property-man’s room-— Midnight. 

Wortny sir—You know us, at least we presume you do, 
for we have been in pretty constant use for many a long 
year; and almost nightly do we appear before the audience. 
Do not mistake us, we are not “those papers” that the noisy 
politicians made so much fuss about, and which the Mayor 
was accused of “snatching.” We are, in fact, THE denoue- 
ment of almost every play; and, in nine out of ten pieces, 
the interest is wrapped up with us, in some old pocket-book, 
or iron-chest, or other receptacle, equally worthy; and the 
turning point of the play, is who should possess “those papers.” 
We might fill up the New Mirror, which we beg to make our 
despatch post, with the names of plays that rest upon “ those 
papers.”’ Sir Giles Overreach, you will recollect, makes con- 
siderable effort to get us, and is nota little astonished, when 
we are produced, at the disappearance of a certain seal. Ri- 
chelieu has great trouble to obtain a packet, which contains 
“those papers,” and, when obtained, he has, as the vulgar 
saying is, “everything his own way,” and our ancient friend 
Paul Pry, fishes us up from the abode of truth, at the bottom 
of a well. But we do not wish to enlarge upon our merits, 
or to blow the cornet-a-pision, of our own praise, we have com- 








most generous aspirations for the welfare and improvement of 





plaints to make, and they cause us to turn writers. 
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We want our number increased ; as it is, three or four let- 
ters, two deeds, and one old mortgage, is our force, all told ; 
and we have no rest, except during vacation. We desire more 
deeds, more mortgages—the latter you may get of Mr. Astor 
—and, in short, we want more of “those papers.” If you do 
not direct our keeper to comply with our reasonable request, 
we will strike for wages, and when the papers are needed 
they will be “found wanting.” Yours, ‘ THOSE PAPERS.” 





Original. 
ARTS AND ARTISTS. 


HISTORY OF THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 


In 1825, and prior to the formation of the National Acade- 
my, Messrs. Cummings and Agate, then students, endeavour- 
ed to obtain the advantage of drawing from the antique 
models in possession of the American Academy, which were 
nominally open for that purpose; but they did not succeed. 
To remedy this disappointment one of these gentlemen, Mr. 
Cummings, we believe, drafted a petition to be circulated 
among his brother artists for the purpose of procuring their 
co-operation in obtaining this desirable result by furnishing 
their own models,and by voluntary contributions to defray the 
expenses. This plan for mutual improvement was obviously 
so much for their advantage, and so feasible, that it at once 
met the approbation of the artists to whom it was communi- 


cated, and the warmest co-operation on the part of Mr. Samuel |/ 


F. B. Moore, who immediately called a meeting of the artists, 
and the result was the formation of a Drawing Association, 
from which originated the National Academy of Design. 

Omitting the controversial character of some portion of the 
affairs of this society—had in connection with institutions pro- 
fessing to have similar objects in view—we proceed in a brief 
history of it. Immediately after the organization of the new 
institution, measures were taken to open its first exhibition ! 
And notwithstanding the many difficulties under which it la- 
boured for the want of rooms, the artists succeeded in collect- 
ing such a display of talent as surprised every visitor to their 
newly formed gallery. The expenses of this, their first year 
of academic existence, were greater than their receipts, and 
it became necessary to provide for the deficiency by an assess- 
ment on the members, which was promptly met. In the se- 
cond year of their experiment the receipts at the door of the 
gallery were more .han equal to the expenses, and consequent- 
ly a small surplus remained in the treasury. 

At this time a new difficulty arose. The rooms occupied 
by the schools of the academy which had, up to this time, 
been loaned to them by the Society who had sp generous- 
ly befriended the artists, could be spared no longer;— 
and therefore greater expenses must be incurred, or the 
schools, the very strength of the institution, must be discon- 
tinued. The artists did not shrink from their work; they de- 
termined at once to incur new responsibilities ; and, to accom- 
modate this department, rooms were engaged by the year in 
the Arcade Baths, in Chambers street, where the second and 
several following exhibitions were held. 

As the Academy increased in strength and numbers, it be- | 
came necessary to enlarge the accommodations, its schools 
and exhibitions were transferred to the upper part of Clinton 
Hall. Ten years of successful operation, required yet ano- 
ther removal, and the Academy then transferred its gallery of 
paintings and schools to the’ elegant suit of rooms built ex 
pressly for their use in the Society Library building, in Broad- 
way, on which they found it necessary to expend some five 
thousand dollars before they were adapted to their purposes. 
In these elegant apartments we now find them—with their 
eighteenth annual display now open to public inspection. 
The paintings on exhibition are about 350 in number, and 
fewer portraits than we ever recollect seeing before, compared 
with the whole number of works. We will endeavour to 
point out a few of the productions, which, from their merit or 
the name of the artist, may be supposed to possess peculiar 
attractions to the general visitor. 





THE EXHIBITION. 

Columbus in Chains, by Leutze, is a beautiful production, 
painted with uncommon care and truth in all its parts. The per- 
sons of Columbus and his two companions in irons are fine- 
ly conceived and well executed figures, full of grandeur of ex- 
pression and appropriate character, and indeed this may be said 
of every part of the picture. It is purchased, we understand, 
by the Arts Union Society of this city. There is also ano- 
ther production by this artist in the gallery, painted before his 
departure for Europe, which is, perhaps, fully equal in merit 
to the Columbus, though by no means so difficult a subject to 
manage—it has fewer figures. In unity of effect it is perhaps 
the superior work. 

Allston graces the walls of this exhibition with one work, 
and although only a sketch of a larger picture, it displays the 
high character which distinguishes all this artist’s works. As 
a lesson to the younger portion of the profession, we would 
remark after Mr. Allston painted this sketch, and before he 
proceeded with his larger work, he modelled all the extremitics 
of his figures in clay of the size of life. If such precautions 
are thought necessary by such an artist to produce a great 
work, how much more so should they be on the part of those 
of less maturity in art. Genius will do much ; but it should 
not be left to do all the work. 

Sully furnishes the exhibition with two of his beautiful 
sketches. They are full of that sweetness of expression and 
delicacy of sentiment for which this artist is so celebrated. 

The large Fruit piece, by Engstrom, is a brilliant and well- 
coloured picture of still life. The peaches in particular are 
beautifully painted. 

The Last Illness of Raphael, F. Fink, is a remarkably fine 
effort from the pencil of a young artist. The figure of Ra- 
phael is well drawn and coloured; the drapery gracefully 
disposed in broad and flowing folds, and the expression is 
faultless. The picture, as a whole, is of a very high order, 
and argues well for the future excellence of the artist. 

Lovers’ Quarrels, or the Dismissal, W. Flagg, an admirably 
painted picture, and the portrait of a beautiful lady. We would 
not willingly quarrel with such a being. The gentleman has 
evidently received his dismissal—his expression betrays him. 
A small full-length portrait of a lady, by the same hand, is a 
delightful little picture, full of warmth of tone and sweet ex- 
pression, and decidedly the best production we have seen 
from the artist. 

Sunset on the Lakes, Durand. We have expressed our un- 
qualified admiration of this work in a former communication, 
and therefore need not repeat it here. “The Farm-yard,” 
a “ Swiss Scene,’ “ Marine View,” and several other land- 
scapes by Durand, form points of unusual brilliancy in the 
exhibition, and are little, if any, inferior to the “ Sunset "— 
our favourite work. Mr. Durand is a most extraordinary, and 
we may add, most industrious artist, and the exhibition owes 
much of its attraction to his pencil. 

Inman—the Vice-President of the Academy—exhibits this 
season but two portraits ; they are, however, all that we might 
expect from his pencil. The portrait of D. Buckham is a 
brilliant head, and fully sustains the artist’s high reputation. 
We deeply regret that, in consequence of indisposition, we 
shall lose this gentleman’s society and works, for a time at least. 
Mr. Inman goes abroad in the ensuing month, for the benefit 
of his health, of which we most ardently wish him a speedy 
restoration. 

Half-length of a Lady, by Grey—a deep, rich and beauti- 
fully painted portrait, possessing all the mellow beauty of this 
artist’s glowing style. Twilight Thoughts, by the same, is a 
gem. Mr. Grey, we believe, is at present in Boston, where 
his works are also much admired. 

Alpine Scenery, Doughty, a silvery and beautiful landscape. 
Several other works by this artist grace the present exhibition, 
and adds much to the interest of the gallery. 

The Lady's Portraits, herself and her reflection in the glass, 
by Whitehorne—undoubtedly one of his best productions, a 
novel idea withal, and gives us a sweet profile of the lady, as 
| well as a more front view of her face. The Magdalen by the 
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same artist, is perhaps his best production.. There is a great 
degree of solemnity and appropriate expression in this picture, 
and stamps the artist of the higher order of merit. We hope 
Mr. Whitehorne will continue his hand in the same line. We 
shall welcome his efforts with much pleasure. 

Huntington exhibits this season several of his finely drawn 
and forcibly coloured heads, equal, if not surpassing his former 
efforts, though we deeply regret we do not find his large pic- 
ture from Pilgrim’s Progress in the exhibition. It is a noble 
work, and is at present on exhibition for a short time only for 
the artist’s benefit. Mr. Huntington, we understand, also 
goes abroad during the present summer for the benefit of his 
health, as well as his friend Mr. Verbryck. We wish them 
both a speedy return to the enjoyment of that essential re- 
quisite, and return to their friends. 

Mount Etna, by Cole, a charming picture, painted with all 
that freshness of colour for which the productions of Cole are 
so justly conspicuous. Nature looks in her gayest attire, as if 
she had been bathed by a summer shower previous to being 
seen by the artist. It is a delightful picture. The Snow 
Scene, by the same hand, we hope we may be excused for 
saving, is a cold picture. The snow is so true, that one is almost 
disposed to shiver while standing before it. It is one of Cole’s 
best works, and the very best snow scene we have ever seen 
painted. Mr. Cole furnishes several other productions, and 
of course are all strong points of attraction in the gallery. ‘Two 
other lesser landscapes, and a larger one showing the residence 
of the poet Petrarch, grace the smaller room. The Academy 
roust certainly be deeply indebted to Mr. Cole for the attrac- 
tion he this year furnishes the gallery. 

Mr. Ingham exhibits this season but few of his beautiful 
and highly-wrought productions. His devotion to the belles 
of Boston, we suppose, accounts for this deficiency of his 
works. A half-length of a lady is, however, a beautiful paint- 
ing, and though not so much to our mind as the White Plume, 
and several other fanciful lady portraits by the same pencil, 
is nevertheless a work of great merit. We like to dwell on 
the beautifully-wrought productions of this artist, and sincere- 
ly hope that he will not permit the exhibitions to lack the at- 
tractions of his works. 

The Story and the Drinking—two familiar every-day scenes, 
by Clonney, are works of decided merit, and superior in choice 
of subject and execution to those of last year. .We admire 
them much, and hope he will continue to execute many more 
of this same character. 

Gignouz, an artist whose name is new among us, exhibits 
anumber of his beautiful and érve transcripts from nature. 
Gignoux evidently paints nature on the spot, and with a 
force of touch and truth that is perfectly delightful. He must 
be gaining an immense amount of knowledge from this pxac- 
tice, and will display it hereafter in every thing he paints. 
The interior of a cave is a boldly painted work, and the effect 
fine. A number of smaller works, by the same hand, are of 
uncommon merit. The larger painting by this artist, although 
excellent, is not quite so much to our taste as the smaller pro- 
ductions. They are truth itself. 

Havill displays several finely-painted landscapes this season. 

Sunset on Haverstraw Bay—is a charming scene, exquisit- 
ly painted. Another view by the same artist, directly oppo- 
site, is also a work of great beauty and truth, and such scenes 
we should suppose as would be admired by everybody. 

Group of Children—Shegogue—a set of well-painted portraits 
prettily grouped and coloured ; such pictures of children are 
always pleasing. “ The half-length of a lady,” by the same 


artist, is a picture of much greater beauty ; and in execution || 
fully equal, and perhaps superior to the first. There is much || 


grace in this work, and a pleasing disposition of colour and 
effect ; the costume is a fanciful, and makes a highly agreea- 
ble picture, even to those to whom the mere likeness is of 
little consequence. 

Cattle-piece, by Andrews—a clear and carefully painted pic- 
ture. $ 

Queen Elizabeth and the Countess of Nottingham, by Chap- 
man—a small picture, but full of energy of action, and truth 





of expression. The death-hue of the countess, and the rage 
of Elizabeth, are admirably depicted; it really produces a 
shudder in us to see the latter flying with such fury on the dying 
woman. It vividly portrays the scene. There are several 
productions by this artist in the exhibition, and all of great 
beauty and force of colour. The Battle-piece, or retreat Group 
of children, the little boy, and lady’s portrait, are all ':2autifully 
coloured, and are brilliant specimens of Chapman’s style, and 
form points of great attraction in the gallery. 

Family Portraits, an interior scene, by Waugh—is a work of 
merit, and forcibly painted. It possesses much more interest 
than is usually given to portraits only. 

Dogs, by Audubon—well-painted portraits of animals of 
|great merit, though a“ Garden Walk scene,” by the same 
| artist, is a work of much more interest, and deservedly a fa- 

vourite in the exhibition. It is a beautifully-painted picture, 
| and possesses great truth and forve. 

The Head of a Gentleman, by Powell—is a good production, 
and evinces a decided improvement in his style. It is a clear, 
forcible and well-drawn head, and withal, a very gentlemanly 
portrait—no small merit. 

Portrait, by Page—of our public-spirited fellow-citizen, 
Charles M. Leupp, Esq.—a powerful head—very like the 
original—full of life, and beautifully luminous in colour and 
texture. The Poet, by the same, is a most happy produc- 
tion; deep in tone, true in drawing and effect, and remind- 
ing us forcibly of the beauties of the old masters. Several 
other productions by Mr. Page, form points of attraction in the 
gallery, and are all of the same class. Mr. Page aims high 
in his works, and he accomplishes his object, 

A Lady portrait. The Love Letter, by S. A. Mount—a pensive, 
| beautiful little picture. ‘The expression is so delicate and mo- 
| dest, that it looks as if it might be the lady’s first epistle in 
| that line. 

Portrait of two children—Mooney—a picture carefully painted 
in every part, and with unusual truth. The draperies are 
beautifully executed, and the expression of the children 
agreeable and infantine. The Portrait of the Ex-Govenor, by 
| the same artist, is a most faithful likeness, and a well execu- 
ted picture. It belongs, we believe, to the corporation of the 
city of Albany, and will probably long remain a monument 
of Mr. Mooney’s talent of painting a correct likeness. 

Stealing the milk, by Edmonds—a little picture, but possess- 
ing all the merit of this gifted artist. The boy evidently 
knows where to find the cream ; the approaching figure of the 
mother tells the story to admiration. It is a gem. 

Rip Van Winkle, by Lazarus—a work by a young artist, and 
possessing merit. 

Buttermilk Falls—Talbot—a charming picture, clear in 
colour, true in effect, and carefully painted. ‘l'albot’s im- 
provement has been wonderfully rapid. He ranks high 
among our landscape painters. 

Landscape, by Shaw—clear and beautifully touched, and one 
of the artist’s best works. 

Farming, on the North river—Morton—a sweet little picture, 
and a correct view of the spot. Its truth is worthy of all praise. 
| It is an accurate copy of nature; and we venture to say the 
| figures are actual portraits, and indicate the manner of ope- 
rating in such matters with more than ordinary fidelity. Mr. 
| Morton could not do better than to bestow a few more of his 
| summer hours to such productions, 
| The Artist—All Mount’s originality and vigour beautifully 
|executed. The artist forms a point of great attraction in the 
| gallery. 











| THE SMALLER ROOM. 


The smaller room, as usual, is devoted to the miniature 
|| water colour drawing and statuary, and is rich in the first- 
{named works. ‘Two miniatures, by Cummings, form the right- 
| hand entrance to this room, and are productions worthy of his 
|pencil. They have before been commented on so highly as to 
{need no further praise from us at present. The half-length, 
| by the same artist, of Mrs. Embury, has been pronounced a 
| faithful likeness, and is a highly interesting picture. It was 
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engraved in small for one of the monthly magazines; but 
so little like the original that we should scarcely 'recog- 
nize it. We may have seen bad impressions. We hope for 
the credit of the artist that such was the case. Shumway, 
also exhibits a miniature of the larger size ; a full length of a 
child, the daughter, we understand, of a distinguished sculp- 
tor. It isa pleasing picture, well worthy of Mr. Shumway ; 
broad, forcibly painted, and is pronounced a faithful trans- 
cript of the original. 

Lady and Child, by Miss Hall—a sweet work, soft and 
delicately painted. 

Two half-lengths, by Mrs. Bogardus—well-painted pic- 
tures, evincing great improvement from the last productions ex- 
hibited by this lady. The lady's portrait is a particularly 
pleasing and graceful production, and will enhance the repu- 
tation of Mrs. Bogardus as an artist. 

Miniatures of Queen Victoria and the Duke of Essex— 
Freeman—exceedingly interesting productions, coloured with 
much of the force of the English school of art in this depart- 
ment. 

Miniature Portrait, by Hite—a clear and well-painted por- 
trait, agreeably disposed, and deep in tone. ; 

Frame of Miniatures, by Baker—well-painted portraits 
agreeably coloured, and well fournished in the hatch style. 


The portrait in oil by the same hand, is also a clear and || 


agreeable production, deserving high praise. 

Landscape, in water, colours—Hill—a charming little picture, 
carefully finished and full of freshness. A little strength would 
improve its general effect. 

An interior, by Catherwood—a beautiful and richly-coloured 
piece, in the English school of art. 

Landscape, by Hassell—a clear and silvery specimen of wa- 
ter-colour drawing. 

Landscape—P yne—also a beautiful sketch. 

Heads on Bristol board, by McDougal—clear, well design- 
ed, and beautifully-executed specimens in this style of draw- 
ing. They have much of the finish of ivory. 

Indian-ink drawing, by Smillie—an exquisite work, and one 
of great labour. A drawing in the same style of execution, by 
Henshelwood, is alsoa work of great beauty and excellence, 
and displays the artist to advantage. 

Portrait in small, in oil, of the Rev. Mr. Andrews—L. P. 
Clover—the best head we have ever seen from this artist, 
and a beautiful little cabinet picture. 

Several small oil-portraits, by Linen, grace this room. 
They are charming specimens of this artist’s little portraits. 
We cannot admire them too much. 

Miniatures, by Wenzler—beautifully finished pictures; in 
fact, most highly elaborated little works. They are correctly 
drawn and very pleasing pictures ; and there can be no doubt, 
from such careful drawing, correct portraits. 

Bust of a Lady, by Launitz—faces the central entrance to 
this room: a well-executed work, full of the grace and deli- 
cacy of expression which characterizes the productions of 
this artist. 

Bust of the Bride of Abydos, by Crawford—an interesting 
and lively production, well finished and delicately executed. 

Bust of a Gentleman, by Powers—a remarkably well exe- 
cuted head and faithful portrait, combining great freedom of 
execution with the detail necessary to constitute a likeness. 

Several other busts adorn this room, the names of the artists 
and titles to which we did not obtain. 

We cannot close this general view of the Academy and its 
exhibition—the latter of which we profess only to have taken 
a hasty survey of, and have of course omitted many works of 
merit—without quoting the language of the distinguished presi- 
dent. It is a forcible appeal to all parties interested in the 
progress of this institution : 

“Though so long a period from its origin, it is not probable 
that the principles involved in the original formation of the 
National Academy of Design should be so distinctly borne in 
mind by the public generally, as by those more deeply inter- 
ested in its success ; and that even artists, especially the junior 
members of the profession, and those more recently resident 





in the city, should, to a greater or less extent, be ignorant of 
them. 

“The National Academy of Design commenced its labours 
of building up a school of art cautiously, but progressively 
successful. The annual exhibitions after the second began to 
give the means they anticipated for carrying forward their 
plans. They have yielded more and more each successive 
year, until from three hundred and fifty dollars, the total re- 
ceipts of the first exhibition, the sum has risen as high as 
five thousand dollars per annum. The sums received have 
hitherto enabled the Academy to fund a small surplus, after 
defraying the increasing expenditures of an increasing estab- 
lishment. 

“'The funds have been expended in supporting the antique 
and life schools, in which already more than four hundred stu- 
dents have been taught gratuitously ; in enlarging their exhibi- 
tion and school-rooms ; in adding to its collections casts from 
the antique, and to the library valuable works of art and 
prints, and in defraying the great expenses of the annual ex- 
hibition. 

“The present flourishing condition of the National Academy 
is to be attributed, in a great degree, to the steadily advancing 
favour of the public towards it; to the exertions of the artists 
| in its administration ; and especially to the harmony which 
has existed in the academic body. Instead of jealousy, confi- 
dence has been bestowed, by the body of artists, to the offi- 
cers, and measures have been concocted under its influence. 
Through this confidence, there has been an absence of all re- 
straint in all plans, which, had the artists possessed the liti- 
gious character so falsely attributed to them, could never have 
produced the happy results which have followed. 

“That some artists, out of the academy, are hostile to each 
other, and to our academic system, may be true, without affect- 
ing the truth of the general remark, that artists, as a profes- 
sional body, naturally clan together, and are more harmonious 
in their consultations and decisions, pertaining to their pro- 
fessional interests, than members of other liberal professions. 

“'To any who may be opposed to an academy of any kind, 
we would say, that in the infancy of art in a country, an aca- 
demy is the natural and best means of providing and promot- 
ing arts. The time may come, when artists, as a professional 
body, will not need such protection; and the Academy, too, 
like all institutions good in their nature, and founded to produce 
good, may degenerate, and by abuses and a corrupt adminis- 
tration, may be used to advance selfish interests. Then it is 
wished by none more fervently than the founders of the aca- 
demy, that it may be destroyed. 

“That there is no necessity for its degeneracy, will be ob- 
vious if we look at its general principles. The Academy was 
founded to collect, in a permanent depository, the means of 
study, and under such regulations as are necessary for their 
preservation, to give free access to these means to all who 
desire the use of them ; to furnish rooms for the antique and 
life schools, and premiums for the encouragement of students ; 
to provide, and suitably to prepare, exhibition rooms for the 
annual exhibition and sale of the artist’s productions, that he 
may show his ability side by side with his brethren, and make 
his friends, and dispose of his works; to provide lectures on 
art, and subjects connected with art. An academic system 
thus simplified, one would think, might always exist; for the 
necessities of art, in all these respects, must ever be the same. 

“Tn remarking on the flourishing condition of the Academy, 
we cannot but think the circumstance worthy of notice, that 
while most of the institutions of the country, as well as indi- 
viduals, have felt the pressure of the times, (and the members 
of the Academy too have felt it,) yet the Academy, as an in- 
| Stitution, has, during these trying times, entirely escaped em- 
| barrassment. Its advance has been steadily onward; and 
| while we rejoice at the prosperity, and are grateful for the 
public favour so long bestowed upon us, we take courage and 
| press forward, hoping that our labours may afford facilities to 

artists in after times; and that, as a consequence, many men 
| of genius from our schools may be added to those who shall 
| contribute to their country’s honour.” 
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Gapeties and Girabvities. 

“WHAT DOES A DOG KNOW OF CAUSE AND 

EFFECT ?” 

He knows that effects are produced by causes, and that like 
causes will produce like effects ; or rather he knows, that is, 
remembers, that they have done so, and he believes that they 
will continue to do so. What know you beyond this? Ihave 
heard you laugh scores of times to see both the dog and the 
cat scampering down stairs or upstairs, out of the kitchen, as 
though they were mad, the moment the voice of the cat’s- 
meat man is heard coming round the square, and most impa- 
tiently waiting at the street-door till his arrival. They know 
that that voice, at that particular time of the day, has always 
been followed by a supply of food; and they believe that the 
same effect will continue to follow. When your house-dog 
hears in the dead of night a footstep approaching the house, 
he sets up a furious barking, because he believes that noise 
(the sound of the footstep) would not be produced unless it 

“ were caused by the approach of some person. He does not 
bark at the sound of the wind, nor at the falling of a brick 
from the house-top near his kennel. Nor does he bark if the 
strange footfall be accompanied by the voice of his master. If 
I call him to me, he comes bounding joyously towards me ; 
but if I rub his nose with snuff, he will not come to me again, 
though I call him never so coaxingly, until he has forgotten 
the circumstance. And then, if it be not too long afterwards, 
if I shew him the box out of which he saw me take the snuff, 
he will grin and sidle away, knowing that what I took out of 
that box was the cause of the painful effects produced in his 
olfactory nerves, and that if he do not keep out of the way of 
the same cause, the same effects will be produced again. 


PURSUIT OF PLEASURE. 


We smile at the ignorance of the savage who cuts down 
the tree in order to reach its fruits; but the fact is, that a 
blunder of this description is made by every person who is 
over eager and impatient in the pursuit of pleasure. To such 
the present moment is as everything, and the future as no- 
thing ; he borrows therefore from the future at a most usurious 
and ruinous interest ; and the consequence is, that he finds the 
tone of his best feelings impaired, his self-respect diminished, 
his health of mind and body destroyed, and life reduced to its 
very dregs, at a time when, humanly speaking, the greater 
portion of its comforts should be still before him. 





A WATCHMAKER’S RUSE. 


A poor watchmaker came down to settle at The 
village was populous. This person was utterly unknown, but 
he had ingeniously hit on a project to procure employ. He 
contrived, when the church door was open daily, to send up 
his son, a lad of address, to the church tower unseen, and to 
alter the clock. This the boy was enabled to do by a slight 
knowledge of his father’s business. This measure, of course, 
made all the watches in the neighbourhood wrong so repeated- 
ly, (and everyone swears by his church clock,) that the owners 
sent them to the new-comer to be cleaned and repaired. This 
ruse established the artisan. 


WELL OCCUPIED. 


A man is supposed to be tolerably well occupied when he 
has a wife on one arm, a baby on the other, carrying a basket 
and a cane in his hands,a cigar in his mouth, and a hopeful 
heir holding on to the skirts of his coat. 








INGENUITY WANTED. 


It is no merit to accomplish an object by difficult instruments 
when easy ones are at hand, or to reach an end of a circuitous 
road when there is a straight course. Michael Angelo being 
told of an artist who painted with his fingers, exclaimed, 
“ Why does not the blockhead make use of his pencils?” 














Gems of Poetry. 


THE PAINTER. 


I know not which is the most fatal gift, 

Genius or Love, for both alike are ruled, 

By stars of bright aspect and evil influence. 
HE was a lonely and neglected child : 
His cheek was colourless, save when the flush 
Of strong emotion master’d its still whiteness ; 
His dark eyes seem’d all heaviness and gloom, 
So rarely were they raised. His mother’s love 
Was for her other children: they were fair, 
And had health’s morning hues and sunny looks. 
She had not seen him, when he watch’d the sun 
Setting at eve, like an idolater, 
Until his ckeek grew crimson in the light 
Of the so radiant heavens, and his eyes 
Were eloquently beautiful, all fill’d 
With earth’s most glorious feelings. And his father, 
A warrior and a hunter, one whose grasp 
Was ever on the bridle or the brand, 
Had no pride ina boy whose joy it was 
To sit for hours by a fountain’s side 
Listening its low and melancholy song ; 
Or wander through the garden silently, 
As if with leaves and flowers alone he held 
Aught of companionship. In his first years 
They sent him to a convent, for they said 
Its solitude would suit with Gurpo’s mood. 
And there he dwelt, treasuring those rich thoughts 
‘That are the food on which young genius lives. 
He rose to watch the sunlight over Rome 
Break from its purple shadows, making glad 
Even that desolate city, whose dim towers, 
Ruins and palaces, seem as they look’d 
Back on departed time ; then in the gloom 
Of his own convent’s silent burying-ground, 
Where, o’er the quiet dead, the cypress mourn’d, 
He pass’d the noon, dreaming those dear day-dreams, 
Not so much hopes as fancies ; then at eve, 
When through the painted windows the red sun 
Rainbow’d the marble floor with radiant hues, 
Where spread the ancient church’s stately arch, 
He stay’d, till the deep music of the hymn, 
Chanted to the rich organ’s rolling notes, 


’ Bade farewell to the day ; then to his cell 


He went, and through the casement’s iron bars 
The moon look’d on him, beautiful as love, 
Lighting his slumber. On the church’s wall 
There hung one lovely portrait, and for hours 
Would Gu1po, in the fulness of his heart, 

Kneel, watching, till he wept. The subject was 
A dying Magdalene : her long black hair 

Spread round her like a shroud, one pale thin hand 
Pillow’d a cheek as thin and pale, and scarce 

The blue light of the eyes was visible 

For the death dampness on the darken’d lids, 

As one more effort to look on the cross, 

Which seem’d just falling from the fainting arm, 
And they would close for ever. In that look. 
There was a paipter’s immortality, 

And Gupo felt it deeply, for a gift 

Like his whose work that was, was given him,— 

A gift of beauty and of power,—and soon 

He lived but in the beautiful creations 

His pencil call’d to life. But as his thoughts 

Took wider range, he languish’d to behold 

More of a world he thought must be so fair, 

So fill’d with glorious shapes. It chanced that he 
Whose hand had traced that pale sad loveliness, 
Came to the convent; with rejoicing wonder 

He mark’d how like an unknown mine, whose gold 
Gathers in silence, had young Gurpo’s mind 
Increased in lonely richness ; every day 
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New veins of splendid thoughts sprang into life. 
And Guipo left his convent cell with one 
Who, like a genie, bore him into scenes 

Of marvel and enchantment. And then first 

Did Guiwo feel how very precious praise 

Is to young genius, like sunlight on flowers, 
Ripening them into fruit. And time pass’d on ;— 
The lonely and neglected child became 

One whom all Rome was proud of, for she gave 
At once birth to his fame and to himself. 

There was a melancholy beauty shed 

Over his pictures, as the element’ 

In which his genius lived was sorrow. Love 
~ He made most lovely, but yet ever sad ; 
Passionate partings, such as wring the heart 

Till tears are life-blood ; meetings, when the cheek 
Has lost all hope of health in the long parting ; 
The grave, with one mourning in solitude ; 

These made his fame, and were his excellence,— 
The painter of deep tears. He had just gain’d 
The summer of his glory and of his days, 

When his remembering heart was call’d to give 
A long sad memory to one whose life 

Was but a thread. Her history may be told 

In one word—lové. And what has love e’er been 
But misery to woman? Still she wish’d— 

It was a dying fancy which betray’d 

How much, though known how false its god had been, 
Her soul clung to its old idolatry— 

fo send her pictured semblance to the false one. 
She hoped—how love will hope !—it might recall 
The young and lovely girl his cruelty 

Had worn to this dim shadow ; it might wake 
Those thousand fond and kind remembrances 
Which he had utterly abandon’d, while 
The true heart he had treasured next his own 

A little time, had never ceased to beat 
For only him, until it broke. She leant 

Beside a casement when first Gurpo look’d 

Upon her wasted beauty. "Twas the brow, 
The Grecian outline in its perfect grace, 
That he had learn’d to worship in his youth, 
By gazing on that Magdalene, whose face 
Was yet a treasure in his memory ; 

But sunken were the temples, they had lost 
Their ivory roundness, yet still clear as day 
The veins shone through them, shaded by the braids, 
Just simply parted back, of the dark hair, 
Where grief’s white traces mock’d at youth. A flush, 
As shame, deep shame, had once burnt on her cheek, 
Then linger'd there for ever, look’d like health 
Offering hope, vain hope, to the pale lip, 

Like the rich crimson of.the evening sky, 
Brightest when night is coming. Gu1po took 

Just one slight sketch ; next morning she was dead ! 
Yet still he painted on, until his heart 

Grew to the picture,—it became his world,— 

He lived but in its beauty, made his art 

Sacred to it alone. No more he gave 

To the glad canvass green and summer dreams 

Of the Italian valleys ; traced no more 

The dark eyes of its lovely daughters, look’d 

And caught the spirit of fine poetry 

From glorious statues : these were pass’d away. 
Shade after shade, line after line, each day 

Gave life to the sweet likeness. Gu1po dwelt 

In intense worship on his own creation, 

Till his cheek caught the hectic tinge he drew, 
And his thin hand grew tremulous. One night— 
The portrait was just finish’d, save. a touch, 

A touch to give the dark light of the eyes— 

He painted till the lamps grew dim, his hand 
Scarce conscious what it wrought ; at length his lids 
Closed in a heavy slumber, and he dreamt 





That a fair creature came and kiss’d his brow, 

And bade him follow her : he knew the look, 

And rose. Awakening, he found himself 
Kneeling before the portrait :—’twas so fair, 

He deem‘d it lived, and press’d his burning lips 
To the sweet mouth ; his soul pass’d in that kiss,— 
Young Guipo died beside his masterpiece ! 


Wise Savings of Wise Men. 


A MAN may be a heretic in the truth; and if he believe 
things only because his pastor says so, or the assembly so de- 
termines, without knowing other reasons, though because 
his belief be true, yet the very truth he holds becomes his 
heresy. 

Pride brake the.angels in heaven, and spoils all heads we 
find cracked here ; for such as observe those in Bedlam, shall 
perceive their fancies to beat most upon mistakes in honour or 
love, 

There is nothing of which men are more liberal than their 
good advice, be their stock of it ever so small; because it 
seems to carry in it an intimation of our own influence, im- 
portance, or worth. 

Egotism is more like an offence than a crime ; though it is 
allowable to speak of yourself, provided nothing is advanced 
in favour: but I cannot help suspecting that those who abuse 
themselves, are, in reality, angling for approbation. 

Bad men, even in their prosperity, are unhappy. Gold can- 
not silence the apprehensions of conscience. The fate they 
have been told they merit, they are in continual expecta- 
tion of. 

There are a sort of friends, who in your poverty do nothing 
but torment and taunt you With accounts of what you might 
have been had you followed their advice : and this privilege 
comes from the comparative state of their finances and yours. 





American Fit and Anecdote. 


AN APT ILLUSTRATION.—A person asking how it happened 
that many beautiful ladies took up with indifferent husbands 
after many fine offers, was thus aptly answered by a moun- 
tain-maiden :—“ A young friend of hers requested her to go 
into a cane-brake and get him the handsomest reed. She must 
get it at once going through, without turning. She went, 
and, coming out, brought him quite a mean reed. When he 
asked her if that was the handsomest she saw, ‘Oh! no! she 
replied, ‘I saw many finer as I went along, but I kept on, in 
hopes of one much better, until I got nearly through, and then 
I was obliged to take up with any one I could get; and a 
crooked one at last.’ ” 

Rovuts.—* How strange it is,” said a lady, “ that fashiona- 
ble parties should be called routs! why, rout formerly signi- 
fied the defeat of an army ; and when all the soldiers were 
put to flight, or the sword, they were said to be routed.” 
“ This title has some propriety too,” said Dr. Nelson, “ for at 
these: meetings whole families are routed out of house and 
home.” 

ABSENCE OF MIND.—The last “ modern instance’’ is that 
of a Vermont wagoner going to market, who lifted his horse 
into the wagon, and tackled himself up in the traces, and he 
did not discover his error until he endeavoured to neigh. 

A GOOD CORRESPONDENT.—“ Are you going west next 
week, Mr. T.?”’ said alady. “ Yes, I think I shall,” was the 
reply. “ Well, if I knew where to write, and who to write to, 
I would write to my uncle in Ohio.” 
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